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WERTHER'S CHARLOTTE, 


™ In a late letter I told you how I had become ac- 
quainted with Bailiff S-—, and that he had besought 
me to visit him in his hermitage, or rather in his king- 
dom. I neglected to do so, and probably never might, 
had not accident discovered to me the jewel which was 
hidden in this quiet region. 

The young men about here had got up a ball, in 
which I consented to take part. Iinvited a young girl 
of our neighbourhood, a kind-hearted and pretty, but 
otherwise insignificant, girl, to be my partner; and it 
was arranged that I should hire a carriage, and take my 
partner and her aunt to the ball, and that on our way 
we should call on Charlotte S——, and take her with us, 

“ You will make the acquaintance of a lovely young 
lady,” said my partner, as we drove down the broad 
road which had been opened through the wood on our 
way to the hunting-lodge. 

“Take care,” said the aunt, “ that you don’t fall in 
love with her !” 

“ How so?” said I, 

“ She is already engaged,” returned the other, “toa 
very excellent man, who is now away from here in order 
to look after his affairs, as his father is lately dead, and 
has left him a handsome property.” 

All this was a perfect matter of indifference to me. 

The sun was still about a quarter of an hour from the 
mountains, as we drove up to the gate, The air was 
very sultry, and the ladies were full of anxiety lest we 
should have a storm, as the heavy grey clouds which 
were gathering on the horizon seemed to threaten, 
I pacified their alarm by prognosticating fair weather, 
although I must confess that I myself began to fear 
that our merriment would have to experience a shock. 

I alighted from the carriage, and a maid-servant whe 
came from the door begged us to wait a moment, and 
Ma’amselle Lottchen would come immediately. 1 walked 
through the court towards the handsome house; and 
when I had ascended the steps and looked in at the 
open door, I saw the most charming scene I ever beheld. 
In the entranee-hall a throng of six children, of fram two 
to eleven years old, were crowding around a young lady 
of about middle size, but of most grageful figare, who 
was dressed in white, with bows of pink ribbon on her 
sleeves and breast. She held a loaf of brown bread, 
and was cutting from it for the little ones around Her, 
each one his piece proportioned to his age and appetite. 
These she distributed, with an inexpressible air of 
affection, and each one received, with such an artless 
“Thank you,” his share into his little hands, which 
had been long held up to receive the gift while it was 
cutting, and then bounded joyfully away with his 
evening meal; or else, if his quiet disposition inclined 
him that way, stole softly to the gate to see the 
strangers and the carriage which was to carry off their 
Lotte, 

“T beg your pardon,” said she, “for giving you so 
much trouble, and for keeping the ladies waiting. In 
dressing, and making the needful household arrange- 
ments, I had forgotten to give my little ones their 
supper, and they will not allow any one to cut their 
bread but myself.” 

[ paid her some insignificant sort of compliment ; 
my whole soul was arrested by her figure, her voice, and 
her manner; and I had just time,to regover myself 
as she went into the parlour to fetch her fan and 
gloves. The little ones looked askance at me from a 
distance. I went up to the youngest of them, who was 
a child with the most lovely countenance, but he drew 
himself back. 

« Louis, give his cousin a hand !” said Charlotte, who 
that moment re-entered the hall; and the little fellow 





did it arillingly, in return for which I gave him a 
i 


Myre 8. 

* Cousin ?” said I, as I offered her my hand—* Do 
you —— that I have the happiness of being related to 
you?” 

“ Oh,” said she, with amerry laugh, “ our cousins are 
very numerous, and I should be very sorry if you were 
the worst of them.” 

In going out, she charged Sophie, the eldest sister 
after herself, a girl probably of eleven, to have over. 


sight of the children, and to greet papa from her, when | 
To the little ones she | 
said that they must obey their sister Sophie all thesame | 
as ifit were herself; and this several of them promised, | 
A little wilful, fair girl, however, of about six, said, | 
We love thee a deal 


he came home after his ride. 


* But she is not thou, Lottchen ! 
better.” 

The two eldest boys had mounted upon the sertiags 
and at my request she allowed them to go with wu 


and held fast. 


Nothing can be more beautiful than this simple and 
characteristic scene, which contains in it so much of 
national manners, Of the Sorrows of the Young Werther 
we are not now intending to speak; the work, with all 
its faults, is one of the most extraordinary Goethe ever 
wrote ; and, as a work of art, it is perfect, The effect of 
its publication, not only in Germany, but in England, 
was wonderful; it seemed to electrify the whole of 
society. Nothing was for the moment thought of or 
talked of but the Sorrows of Werther. We have heard 
old people describe it, and have seen them weep even 
over the remembrance of the sentimental sorrows which 
had thrilled them so in-their youth, nes and 
pocket-books were filled with pictures from Werther; 
and many a one was framed and glazed, and may be 
found even now in parlours and bed-rooms of country 
houses, The manners of the book were also in some 
instances adopted, and that to the great serrow of all 
parties; one imitation of it, however, remains te this 
day, although the origin of the custem has long been 
forgotten. It was the fascination of this scene, 
which we have here,given both from the work itself and 
from the truthful pencil of Kaulbach, which first intro- 
duced the loaf to the English tea-table. Till that time 
the bread and butter had been cut out of the room; 
Charlotte, however, cutting bread and butter for the 
children, had produced such a fascinating effect, not 
only on Werther, but on the English reader, that it im- 
mediately became the fashion, and all young ladies of 
Ragland cut bread and butter for the family, 


—_—_— 


Of Kaulbach, one of the greatest, and unquestionably 
the most beautiful, painters of Germany, we will now 
say a word or two, as we wish particularly to recom- 
mend him to the favourable attention of our readers. 
In 1842 we ourselves visited his atelier, and of this 
visit we will speak, His painting-rooms—how unlike 
those of a world-renowned artist in London !—are in 4 
large, half-neglected-legking building, standing in 4 
wild sort of field, by whieh flows the river Iser, in the 
suburb of St, Anna at Munich. Here was the artist, in 
the midst of all those objects which render an artist's 
studio so interesting. We entered a large room, in 
which stood the works in progress, and the original 
sketches of thosé which are completed ; amongst 


others were various portraits painted by him in Italy: | 
a full-length of a fine-looking young noble, in the } 
costume of the middle ages; and the portrait of an | 
artist, in a masking dress. But the most attractive | 
object of all was the cartoon of his great picture of The | 
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Destruction of Jerusalem, now purchased by the King 
of Bavaria. His magnificent picture, now at Berlin, 
called the Battle of the Huns, had prepared us for what 
we might e in this second great work. It is of 
vast size, and the bold genius of the artist is at once 
visible in the characters and actions which it compre- 
hends. Titus ascends into Jerusalem over its ruins; 
the abomination of desolation is in the Holy Place; 
terror and despair seize the women; frantic fury the 
leaders of the people; and demons drive the wan- 
dering Jew forth on his long pilgrimage through the 
world. Angels conduct the Christians safely out of the 
devoted place; other angels of vengeance descend with 
fiery swords from Heaven, to execute the long-menaced 
wrath of God ; while the five great prophets of the Old 
Testament, who have been for ages the proclaimers of 
this judgment, behold from above the fulfilment of 
their words, One little touch in the subordinate part 
of the pore is extremely beautiful. As the angels 
escort the Christians forth, the Christian children, who, 
childlike, in the midst of public calamity have been 
playing in the streets, are collected, as they go on, from 
the children of the unbelievers: One child of this class, 
however, pleads powerfully with the angel near him to 
be taken with those of the Christians, and you see by 
the face of the angel that he will not plead in vain. 

Hans Christian Andersen, speaking of this wonderful 
picture, says, “ This was the first time, during my 
residence in Munich, that.I felt myself really happy 
and penetrated by great and powerful thoughts; and it 
was this picture which diffused such a sunshine over my 
soul. Everything which I had lately seen, the works 
of other young painters, appeared to me now as mere 
sketchés in comparison with this work. I had that 
sort of feeling which one has when, after having been 
ene with some little farce, poem, or novel of every- 
day life, one turns to Dante’s Divina Comedia, or to 
Goethe's Faust. And yet it was only in cartoon, and 
not at all finished, that I saw this great work, which 
assuredly in the end will have such a place assigned to 
it as the world has given to Michael Angelo’s Last 
Judgment.” 

In the inner room, on an easel that a pupil might 
copy it, was his picture of Anacreon reading his poems 
to his mistress. The beauty of the figures, and the 
glow of the colouring, were perfectly astonishing, and 
justly place Kaulbach in the first rank of his art asa 
master of the expression of beauty, and for colouring 
which rivals that of Titian. 

In this room were also pencil sketches of his inimi- 
table illustrations of Reynard the Fox. On a door 
leading into a third room were painted a boy and girl, 
as if done in the very exuberance of fancy, of such love- 
liness that they would enrich the walls of any house 
whatever. In this room we heard one of his pupils 
amusing a leisure hour with singing and playing on the 
guitar, in a very superior style. 

Kaulbach himself is very interesting in appearance ; 
scarcely yet of middle age, he is of delicate constitution, 
and bears traces in his countenance of his frequent 
suffering. His great modesty and gentlemanly polite- 
hess were very attractive. He spoke with much enthu- 
siasm of his sojourn in Italy; regretted that he had not 
time for more travelling ; and when we asked whether 
he spoke English, he replied, “No; I speak no lan- 
guage but German, and———that !” said he, pointing to 
his pantie; and, vas gro wank oe eloquent and 
unive an, R e speak? The language of 
the arts is eae of the highest aa jaa 
civilization, 





ON THE DUTIES AND RIGHTS OF SOCIETY, 
AS TO EDUCATION, 


(REPORT OF A LECTURE BY W. J. FOX.] 


Tux duties and rights of society as to education will 
perhaps be more distinctly perceived from first adverting 
to the duties and the rights of parents. A purer 
morality has long since taught the world that the child 
is not the absolute property of the earthly authors of its 
being; that there is on them a responsibility; that 
they hold a trust from God and nature. They are no 
longer allowed by law to maim the child, to take its 
life, or to sell it into slavery ;—privileges once thought 
essential to the parental character. The moral sense of 
humanity has prohibited actions which—once deemed 
perfectly within their rights—would now be justly 
stigmatized as crimes. Moral rights belong to all 
human beings: to the child in relation to its parents, 
—to the child, and the parents also, in relation to 
society. The very helplessness of the child, its depend- 
ence on those who are most fitted to minister to its 
wants, is a source of moral obligation. And, accord- 
ingly, it will be generally admitted, that amongst the 
duties of the parental relation are those of taking 
care that the child shall have intellectual life, as well 
as physical life,—supplies for the food of the spirit, 
as well as for the food of the body ;—that what parents 
can do, shall be done, towards developing its powers, 
strengthening its faculties, cherishing and expanding 
its affections, and forming the complete human being, 
ready, when it arrives at the season of self-dependence, 
to start fair, and act well its part upon the world’s 
great stage. 

And if these are the duties of parents, of course 
there are corresponding rights,—rights essential to the 
fulfilment of these duties. They should be unobstructed 
in the choice of what they regard as the best means 
of realising all such advantages. There should 
be no interposing authority, te tell them they shall 
not train the child in this way or that; the result 
being secured, and they deeming such mode the fittest, 
in their circumstances, for arriving at it. With obligation 
and responsibility, they have also the right—as all 
have, under similar cireumstances—of pleasing them- 
selves as to the mode in which they deem that the 
duty will be best discharged. 

Now, here they come, both with their rights and their 
duties, into contact with society. It is the duty of 
the parent to society, not to turn a wild savage, a being 
of untrained mind and unregulated passions, loose upon 
that society,—a nuisance and a pest, instead of a useful 
member. It is the duty and the interest of society to 
enable the parent to realise this desirable object. Poverty 
is the cause that most commonly comes in the way. The 
children of thousands and millions present the difficulty 
of finding them bread, asa preliminary want to that of 
finding them instruction. But the poor have their rights, 
as members of a community, of a society, of a people, of 
@ nation ; and where the requisite power to discharge 
their duty fails them, and yet the discharge is essential 
to the well-being of society, there is the point for 
society to interpose—to give the help without invading 
the rights—to secure what is a duty to itself—to 
exercise what isa right essential to its own continuance 
and prosperous existence. : 

But this may be done, it issaid, by society, without 
invoking the power of law, the agency of legislation, or 
the interference of government. Leave it to be done by 
volun’ kindness. But what says experience! How 
is it in the best educated countries? Where do we find 
the greatest number of persons who have some hold upon 
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the commonest key of knowledge? Do we find them 
- anywhere but where the combined power of society has 
been brought to bear upon the instruction of society ? 
It is eminently in this country that voluntary agency 
has been tried as to the education of the people. It is 
now three quarters of a century since the benevolent 
Raikes, of Gloucester, started one of his Sunday-schools. 
It is now within a year of half a century since Joseph 
Lancaster opened his day-school in the Borough-road. 
Forty years ago, I heard that single-minded and earnest 
man lecturing in different parts of the country, and 
showing a zeal which was speedily matched by the 
movement of’ Dr. Bell, in connexion with the church 
establishment. The country was excited on the subject 
through its length and breadth; the voluntary system 
of education was set afloat with every advantage ; and 
the experiment has been since made under the most 
favourable circumstances. It has been made in con- 
nexion with a zealous, and, sometimes, a fierce compe- 
tition between rival bodies of religionists ; the estab- 
lishment on the one hand, and dissent on the other, 
have been competing as to which should do the most,— 


which should boast the most largely of the number ef | 


its schools and pupils, the results of its plans, and the 
magnificence of its contributions. It has been tried 
under favourable’ circumstances so far as there is any 
spirit of nationality in us: for we have seen other nations 
attend to the same subject, and pass us; notwith- 
standing our ancient boast of “‘teaching the nations 
how to live,” we have seen ourselves left only sixth or 
seveuth in the scale of educated countries. We have 
been excelled in this matter by all forms of government, 
and in almost all modes of society. We have been 
beaten, as instructors of the people, with our spontaneous 
charity, by governmental arrangements in Europe, and 
in America,—in large empires, and in little cantons,— 
in military states, and in constitutional states,—in those 
where despotism is the most absolute, and those where 
republicanism is the most free. They have all passed us ; 
and we may look for the highest stage of education to 
some of the American states, where it is part and parcel 
of their constitution ; we may find there whole districts in 
which not above one in five hundred is unable to write his 


name; and in our own country, with allits spontaneous 
benevolence, we may find counties where one out of 


every two is unable to write his name. Can there be a 
more clear demonstration than the observation of any 
intelligent member of society will afford him, that the 
plan of leaving education to rest on spontaneous con- 
tributions is a failure, a dark and miserable failure ? 
And even were it less so, there are exceptions to be 
taken to it which belong to its very nature. In the 
present condition of society in this country, education 
by spontaneous benevolence is, for the most part,—not 
absolutely to the exclusion of all other, but for the 
most part,—sectarian education. There is upon it the 
taint of narrowness and bigotry. The great impulse 
here to education has not been the simple and truthful 
desire of having a universally-instructed people. Pro- 
selytism has been the mainspring of the voluntary 
educational movement; proselytism the paramount 
object, and education only the secondary consideration. 
We may see this fact in the form which the schools 
have taken; in their general connexion either with 
parish churches or dissenting chapels; in the religious 
conditions at different times forced upon the govern- 
ment; in the exclusion of Catholic schools, which stil] 
exists ; and in the limitation of government aid to schools 
which have daily reading of the Scriptures in the autho- 
rized version,—a restriction transferred to the treasury 
minutes from the constitution of the British and Foreign 
School Society. The sectarian character spreads itself 
over the whole of our voluntary educational movement. 
And what is the too common feeling of religionists? 
With the exception of here and there an heretical sect, 





scanty in numbers and limited in influence, almost all 
believe that faith in certain dogmas is essential to sal- 
vation. Their first object is, not to cherish the reasoning 
faculty, not to enlarge indefinitely the stores of know- 
ledge ; but to hammer into the child’s mind ‘certain doc- 
trines, by the belief of which, according to their notion, 
the child’s soul is to be saved, and without the belief in 
which his soul is sure to be damned eternally. Here is 
a power which perverts all other powers, and is the 
source of many of the perplexing phenomena exhibited 
by our educational history. For it is the fact, that, 
while in one department of religionists education 
has been extending, in another it has been dimi- 
nishing. And why? Because the proselyting spirit, 
which was the source of the educational exertions, 
has more direct and more brilliant means of evincing 
itself. Look at the immense sums spontaneously con- 
tributed every year to Bible and missionary societies, 
to societies for planting the gospel in the East Indies, 
in the West Indies, in China, among savages of every 
description, and in the remote islands of the South Sea. 
Why, it is more splendid to baptize a Chinese or a 
Hindoo, than it is to simply teach his letters, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, to a poor boy out ofa street in 
our own neighbourhood ; and, accordingly, these grand 
achievements have drawn off the dissenting contribu- 
tions to education towards the more direct and con- 
spicuous species of proselytism ; for proselytism is the 
source whence they originally flowed. 

Now, I object to sectarianism in education. What is 
called religious—by which is meant, not religious, but 
theological, dogmatical—education, is a perversion of 
the educational power, whether in the hands of priests 
episcopally ordained, or not ordained at all, when they 
are thoroughly imbued with the professional and priestly 
character. Look at our religious sects. They are, at 
this moment, almost all at war with science; they look 
askance and bitterly on the progress of geological re- 
search, for the sake of Moses; they are at war with 
charity ; they are almost all opposed to the intermixture 
of different forms of faith, so far as for boys to sit on the 
same bench, and receive the same lessons. They are 
opposed to individual independence; they call out that 
they belong to this or that church or society; they 
repeat this or that creed. There runs through their 
whole system that demarcation, broad and deep, 80 
long existing, and so fatal to all union and co-ope- 
ration in social institutions. William Hazlitt says, 
he went one day into a bookseller’s shop to ask for 
“The Excursion,’ and the shopman inquired, “ Into 
what county, sir?’ so, if you go into any part of 
Great Britain, and ask after the educated, the answer 
might be, “In what sect or denomination?’ The 
commissioners of inquiry into the state of education 
in the manufacturing districts found persons who 
could remember, many years after they left school, 
that they were “ Particular Baptists,” or some other 
sect, while their confused memories placed Moses 
and Nebuchadnezzar among the apostles of Christ; 
in fact, they had forgotten every truth of importance, 
every moral principle of living interest. 

Education from voluntary contributions must always 
be felt as almsgiving, a charity to the poor. Now, a 
human being, entering upon the common rights of 
human beings, having a mind expanding for the re- 
ception of knowledge and truth, from nature and from 
literature, ought not to have the'charity-jacket put upon 
it, or to -y under those narrow portals where even the 
lowest child must stoop its head and crawl in, instead 
of advancing with the dignity of a human being. The 
love of knowledge is one of our natural instincts; the 
right to gratify that love belongs to us as a natural 
heritage. We have, in our social union, our existence 
as a civilized nation, a solemn pledge that no one shall 
be condemned to spend his days in that dark and 
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cheerless ignorance, the victims of which grope and 
lose their way in endeavouring to obtain the commonest 
footing on which human nature is able to stand. Let 
us come, at least, with as much dignity to the supply of 
mental food, as to that of bodily food. The law says a 
man shall not starve; it gives him a supply, by legal 
right, in the time of his unavoidable necessity, not on 
any degrading condition, but as a result of that com- 
munity which the very existence of a nation implies 
between the rich and the poor. So should it be with 
the acquisition of knowledge. There are certain things 
common to all our countrymen: we all have the enjoy- 
ment of the free air of heaven; we all have the sight of 
nature’s loveliness ; the island is ours; England is for 
the English; private property is but a trust, and that 
trust does not extend to the exclusion of the means of 
physical support for all, nor, by analogy, to the exclusion 
of the means of intellectual and of moral life. People 
are too apt to look at national education as a thing that 
only concerns the poor, as a kind of hospital to be set 
up for their mental and moral infirmities, as a something 
to be done for them ; and not as a common, a social, a 
national right and blessing. When we contemplate our 
immense resources, the wonderful power which this 
nation possesses of springing up by a rebound, as it 
were, from the very lowest depression, the treasures that 
we have in our educational endowments, which ought 
to be rendered efficient, and in the tenth of the produce 
of the country—which, as it has been assigned for the 
spiritual good of the whole nation, ought never to have 
been monopolized by a sect—we see in these the means 
of national education without levying a single tax, 
although there is ample power in the country to bear 
such taxation, if its levying were needful. We might 
surely meet a taxas heavy as the cost of crimes, which 
are multiplied in the country through the grovelling 
condition in which millions are left. We might support 
a taxation as heavy as the cost of the sanguinary wars 
which we have so often waged against the rights and 
liberties of other nations. We might meet a taxation 
as heavy as that which supports unnecessary pomp and 
splendour, or that which is abused by the various modes 
in which legislation is perverted to the interests of in- 
dividuals and of classes. All this we can bear, and 
should bear, rather than degrade the means of 
development for the human mind into a mere matter of 
charity, a form of almsgiving. 

It is not the education of the poor, merely, that is 
wanted ; it is the education of the people,—of the entire 
people. What nonsense it is to graduate instruction 
according to rank in society; as if it was fitting that, 
with the limit to a man’s property, there should be a 
limit to his mental enlightenment ; and, that with so 
much more wealth, there should be a title to so much 
more intellectual light! Why, knowledge in its own 
nature has relation to the common powers, principles, 
and tendencies of humanity; not to the conventional 
distinctions which originate in social arrangements, and 
are only upheld by them. A good education for the 
poor, is a good education for the rich. There need be 
no fear lest you give a man an education above his 
station. How can you do that, if you have any faith in 
the declaration continually made, that every man is 
the son of God,—that every child born into the world 
is, or may be, an heir of the kingdom of heaven? 
You. cannot train him with an education above that 
station—at least as honourable a one as being the child 
of a duke, or a Prince of Wales, heir to the crown of 
Great Britain. The prospects, the destination of the 
human soul, if we have any faith in language which is 
universally employed, are far too dignified for any 
education to be too much, for any training to be too 
lofty. That should be done for all, so that the national 
schools may be the best schools for all, whether rich or 
poor; and it would not be difficult to accomplish that 





object, were the national power once honestly applied 
to its realization. 

There being, then, all these objections to private 
charity in the matter, what follows, but that society, in 
its combined character,—in its unity of existence as a 
nation,—should do justice to itself as a nation ? 


“We speak the tongue 
That Shakspere spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held; in every thing, are sprung 
Of earth’s best blood ; have titles manifold ;” 


and there need be no fear that we should raise the 
aspirations of the people to an undue height, with 
regard to this glorious intellectual heritage. It would 
sufficiently task the power of the nation to do as much 
as ought to be done under such circumstances; and 
only by funds so ample as those which the state pos- 
sesses, can the appropriate buildings be raised, the re- 
quisite apparatus furnished, and all the means and 
appliances taken care for, which should act as the 
material for wholesome, complete, and ever extending 
and rising instruction. Only the state can take care 
that there is the gradation of advance from inferior 
schools to higher, and from these to colleges and uni- 
versities, whose honours ought to be open to universal 
competition, where the child of the poorest might assert 
his mental nobility, and obtain his patent, if he wished, 
for intellectual and learned dignity. Only the state 
can overcome the monopolies of classes, and that con- 
sequent grasping on the part of wealth, which is, at 
this very moment, appropriating to itself most of the 
splendid educational charities that have been handed 
down to us from our forefathers. Only the state can 
ensure a supply of competent teachers—of teachers 
well trained and practised in their art—of teachers 
who have proved their efficiency in raising the intel- 
lectua! character of the pupils entrusted to their charge. 
Only national acts and national authority can put down 
quackery in education ; and in no department of society 
whatever, perhaps, is there anything like the amount 
of quackery which exists at this time under the name— 
the much-abused name—of education. Wedo not tole- 
rate quacks in other things; people will not entrust 
the title-deeds of their estates to lawyers who cannot 
produce certificates of their competency. In medicine, 
we endeavour, by various precautions, to obstruct 
those who have not the requisite knowledge of the 
means of dealing with the human frame, and of restor- 
ing it from a state of sickness to a state of health. 
But, in that which is of more importance than the 
practice of either law or medicine, we tolerate the 
universal access of unqualified practitioners. 

In what way do not schools and teachers succeed ? 
In the majority of cases, what connexion is there be- 
tween the reputation of a school, and the requisite 
qualifications of those who undertake to teach? Some- 
times a charity school is raised, in order that a gentle- 
man may provide for a worn-out servant, whom he does 
not know what in the world to do with, so he makes 
him a schoolmaster ; the parishioners are induced to sub- 
scribe, the school is established. In other cases, schools 
succeed—as bad goods are got rid of—by a good deal of 
puffing and advertising in the newspapers. 1 have heard 
of one instance—there are probably a great many such 
—where a most flourishing school was formed by the in- 
fluence of the very capital champagne which the school- 
master gave, at his dinners, to the parents whose children 
he wished to get into his establishment. Schools have 
been preferred sometimes for the sake of “ connexion.” 
There are those who boast in their announcements that 
no child of a tradesman is admitted into their establish- 
ment ; and thus they lay hold of those who aspire to 
have their children the early friends and associates 
of members of the aristocracy. Others rest upon a 
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cheapness which can scarcely afford a cat's meat dietary, 
to say nothing of intellectual food. 

Now, the world really needs some check upon all 
this. Those who aspire to teach should be called on, 
before some impartial tribunal,—as they are in most 
continental nations, with the very best results,—to prove 
that they have the ability to teach; and only on that 
condition should they allowed to exercise their 
vocation. This, again, requires the interposition of 
authority. I do not mean that a cabinet council should 
be held on the abilities of a schoolmaster ; but there are 
bodies, such as the lately formed London University, 
which, being invested with the distribution of literary 
honours, might, beyond all question as to impartiality 
or competency, be worthily trusted with the decision of 
such matters. Then the rights of individuals and 
localities would come into operation. There being only 
properly qualified teachers in the market, each place 
might be allowed, and should be encouraged, to choose 
its own teacher,-—to have the man of their heart at the 
school-desk, if they cannot have him in the parish 
pulpit,—and so place their children under the care of 
one whom they are thoroughly convinced is honest, 
truthful, and upright in life, and competent to the high 
task to which he is appointed. 

In discharging thus its duties to itself, it becomes, I 
apprehend, one of the rights of society to keep itself 
pure from the intrusion of ignorance, and of that bru- 
tality which is connected with the want of all the most 
ordinary means of knowledge. I know there is a word 
at which it is English to start back in abhorrence, and 
to be in a great passion; and that is “compulsion.” 
* Would you compel the children to school?” is asked 
as a question that only admits of one answer; and 
i arise to the mind of a corporal’s d, and 
soldiers with bayonets fixed, coming to the cottage, 
seizing the child, and marching him off like a deserter 
to his punishment, against the remonstrances of the 
parent, besides his own kicking and crying. I do not 
think compulsion is at all necessary ; but in providing 
the means of education, society has certainly a right to 
expect from the parent that the child shall be actually 
taught. Let the parent, if he pleases or prefers, send 
his child to a private school, instead of the school pro- 
vided by the nation ; or, let him employ a duly-qualified 
private teacher in his own house; or, let the father or 
mother, or both, undertake the task themselves, and be 
the authors of the spiritual, as well as of the physical 
life of their offspring. ‘To all these, efficient}y per- 
formed, the rights of parentage extend ; but the rights 
of society require that the result shall be arrived at, by 
whatever mode; and that, allowing for exceptional 
cases, arising from ill health, or mental incompetency, 
the child shall have attained, by a certain age, that de- 
gree of knowledge, that point of ability, which will 
satisfy the common requirements, and will ensure so- 
ciety that it is not about to be overwhelmed by a deluge 
of ignorance and darkness. 

Such are the views of the rights and duties of society, 
which I have very often propounded on former occa- 
sions, both in this place and through the press, of 
which I certainly am not about to modify one iota on 
the present occasion. It will be expected that I should 
say something of the existing controversy on this matter ; 
and I have no disposition to flinch from so doing; but 
I think I have said something upon it already,—some- 
thing that bears upon it pretty clearly and strongly,— 
which, though often said before, yet may advantageously 
now be said again; or which, if I hed uot repeated it, 


would have furnished my contribution towards the com- 
mon stock of facts and opinions, to be considered in 
this public discussion. 

But, to come to iculars. The minutes of the 
Committee of Privy Council on Education, which have 
oceasioned the present outbreak, seem to me chiefly 





objectionable because they are so poor and petty, so 
narrow and confined. They are a mixture,—a mixture 
of the good and the bad, of the useful and of the objec- 
tionable. In the good, I should rank the system of 
inspection and its extension. That this was a good, 
might have been inferred from the hostility which was 
evinced nst it when it was introduced. There are 
patrons of schools who donot wish them to be inspected 
very critically; and it is for that very reason that in- 
spectors should be sent, to see what they are doing, 
and to tell what they are doing,—that it may be 
known where is reality and where mere pretence, where | 
efficiency, and where only inefficiency. And here, I 
think, is one great blunder, in the way in which the | 
inspectors are chosen. The Church of England is 
indulged with inspectors only of its own community; 
the schools of the British and Foreign School Society 
are only to have inspectors approved by the committee 
of that society; the Methodists are only to have inspec- 
tors who are Methodists; the Church of Scotland only | 
Presbyterian inspectors; and so on. So that, in every | 
case, there is a sectarian affinity with the inspector. I | 
would rather have changed them over from one sect to | 
another; and then we should haye known all their | 
faults. I would send the Methodist inspector to the 
Roman Catholic schools, a Catholic inspector to the 
Church of England schools, an Episcopalian inspector 
to the Independent schools; and then we should hear 
of all their short-comings, and should see what a wide 
field of improvement yet remained to be cultivated. 
However, under any circumstances, this system of in- 
spection is in itself good; it has worked well; and pity 
it is, that it is not more frequent and general than is |) 
contemplated by the plan. 

The next good is the training of apprenticed teachers. 
Education is not only a science, but an art,—an art for 
which many, whose learning is very extensive, are very 
little fitted. As a practical art, it requires dexterity, 
like any other art, which should be cultivated early in 
life; and for this, there will be abundant opportuni- 
ties and advantages. So far, the treasury minutes, in 
this matter, promise to the world, in a few years, a 
better supply of competent schoolmasters than this 
country has ever yet enjoyed. -A third good in these 
minutes is the addition to the salary of schoolmasters, 
and the provision, in certain cases, of a small ion 
for them when they are worn out. The independence 
of schoolmasters is what the state alone, as yet, is able 
to secure ;—independence of individual interference and 
caprice,—independence of the browbeating or the bribes 
of local patronage. The schoolmaster should not be at 
the mercy of the squire or parson of the parish; he 
should not be the tool of the deacons of a dissenting 
congregation. He should be a man knowing what is 
right and just in his own department, and able to fulfil 
it to the utmost extent of his ability, without the inter- 
ruption of local tyrants, who, in so many cases, would 
bring down humanity to a mere subservient and crawl- 
ing creature, The evil will be avoided which is seen, 
and glaringly seen very often, in the case. of dissenting 
ministers. There will be no fear of offending those who 
live in the large house ; there will be no fear of adopting 
a course which is not smiled upon by those whose pecu- 
niary condition renders them very important where a 
school is supported by voluntary efforts alone. Every 
step towards the independence of the schoolmaster,— 
reserving his responsibility,—is an advance to the cause 
of education of inestimable worth. These three points, 
—the inspection, the training of apprenticed teachers, 
and the raising of the condition of the schoolmaster,—I 
hold to be the great advan of the treasury minutes ; 
and it is a very desirable thing for the nation that they 
should be realised and Mc's | 

The objectionable parts are,—that there ig a minute- 
ness of superintendence in some particulars, for which 
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a committee of the privy council is very little quali- 
fied, and which should be rather left, either to the 
teachers, or to some better qualified authority. There 
is a meddlesome spirit that endeavours to regulate 
things beyond its sphere, in which it must be guided 
by some one individual, and that person not more 
qualified, perhaps, than most of the schoolmasters all 
over the country,—of whom the nation might say, as 
King Henry said of Perey,—“I trust I have within my 
realm ten thousand good as he.” 

Another objection is, there is too much of gratuity 
and patronage in the plan; donations are to be made 
on certain conditions and under particular circum- 
stances ; and there is an air of that charity which is so 
offensive in connexion with voluntary sectarian con- 
tributions, and which it is eminently incumbent on the 
national authority to avoid in its greater and more ma- 
jestic movements. The third evil is, the continued 
exclusive recognition of the two great school societies, 
both being, as they are, sectarian societies,—a con- 
tinued attempt to govern the nation through the agency 
of these theological bodies. The state should disre- 
gard them altogether; it should not know them; it 
should know nothing of them, of their theologies and 
their dogmas, in connexion with the national education 
of the people. Of a similar description is the restric- 
tion of the grants to the schools using the authorised 
version of the scriptures, which at once, and directly, 
shuts out the whole Roman Catholic body from any par- 
ticipation in these advantages ; and with them, perhaps, 
shuts out many other schools, that are formed or 
might be formed, and where a great deal of wholesome 
tuition is given, without reading the authorised version 
daily, or any other version of the sacred scriptures,— 
or making them a school-book at all. And most of 
all, I think, is objectionable, the exceedingly limited 


sphere within which it is proposed to operate, and the 
contingency of even that operation on voluntary con- 
tribution, after it has already been proved so inefficient. 
Mr. Baines objects loudly to the expense of the Govern- 
ment plan; he says, that, when fully carried out, it 


will cost the country 1,742,500/. a year. True, reply 
the defenders of the minutes ; but in order to carry it 
out fully, and incur this cost to the country, there 
must be voluntary contributions to the amount of 
1,880,0002. Now, to make the national advances con- 
tingent upon voluntary contributions, after they have 
80 entirely broken down, is no better than to embark 
in a crazy vessel that has already suffered wreck. It 
is to unite indissolubly what should be a wise and 
good scheme with one that has proved its inefficiency 
and complete failure. In fact, this contingency is 
enough to prevent any strong hope of extensive good 
to the nation, from these minutes of council. 

_ Though, therefore, I have no sympathy with the prin- 
ciple—now first advocated—that a nation, astate, ought 
not to interfere with education, yet I cannot but deeply 
regret the limits within which the Government measure 
has been restricted. True, there is this to be considered : 
we have here the recognition, though it be but a poor 
and contemptible recognition, of a great principle. It 
allows the duties of a state; it claims the rights of a 
state; and for that alone, a certain degree—a high 
degree of importance and worth attaches to the procedure. 
The state now comes forward and confesses that it has 
obligations, obligations to the entire community ; that 
it has for ages neglected its duties ; that the intellectual 
and moral development of the people is an aim of the 
first importance ; that its business is not merely to keep 
up a police, not merely to oversee the gaol and the 
gibbet, but to do something for the school as well; in 
its aspect, as a preventative of crime, and in its general 
bearing on the condition of the community. By this 
movement, government at once makes confession as to 
the past, and gives promise as to the future; it tells us 
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that men are united in society for higher aims and | 
objects than have been commonly understood,—that | 
their powers are capable of application to better purposes | 
than those for which they have, hitherto wrought,—that | 
the end of institutions is the amelioration, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, of the poorest and most 
numerous class,—and that something may and must be 
thus done towards promoting “ the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number.” For more, and not for less, 
should the friends of education have agitated ; for the 
extension of the grant, and not for its abrogation; for 
raising up more schools, and not for letting those fall 
into ruin which already exist; for going beyond the 
boundary of sectarianism, instead of regarding it as 
hallowed land, which government itself must not touch. 
They should have agitated for embracing the entire 
community; for raising and applying such funds as 
should make us an instructed people, able to assume 
our ancient pre-eminence, and to go forward with 
accelerated swiftness in the career of progress. 

For this should they have striven, and not for the 
reverse. They should have striven to establish that 
interposition by which alone the great mass of the com- 
munity can possibly be elevated. In such an agitation 
I should have joined heart and soul; I should have 
said, “‘ Give us more schools; increase Catholic, Metho- 
dist, Chartist, Factory schools ; increase volantary and 
individual schools ; look at everything, and wherever help 
can advance the cause of education, there let help flow; 
wherever light can be let in upon the darxness, there 
guide the pure and holy stream until it shall overspread 
the whole surface of the country.” And when we have a 
people thus trained, will not the interest, the prosperity, 
the freedom, the virtue, the well-being of the country, 
be indefinitely advanced? Oh, it will be a glorious 
triumph, the victory which is obtained thereby for 
society! The victory of knowledge over ignorance, of 
moral light over the dense darkness which to such an 
extent fearfully prevails. It will be a victory,—I will 
not say more glorious than Trafalgar or Waterloo,—it 
will be more glorious than triumphs which far surpassed 
these. It will be better than Parliamentary reform, or 
the emancipation of slaves; for it will be the reform 
of society, and the emancipation of mind. 


——=— 


THE EARLIEST FLOWERS OF THE SEASON. 
BY WILLIAM HINCKS, F. L. 8. 
No. 1V.—Tuze Hyracrnra. 


Tux flower to which weshall next invite attention, is 
not only beautiful and fragrant, it is a domestic pet, 
as well as a florist’s favourite and a garden ornament. 
Hyacinth glasses are a part of the furniture of our 
parlours. The gradual development of the root, leaves, 
and flowers, and the little attentions necessary for com- 
plete success, afford familiar lessons in vegetable 
physiology ; whilst the or:ental splendour of the gorgeous 
eolours, and the rich perfume which breathes around, 
adorn and enliyen the humblest home, 2s well as the 
luxurious halls of grandeur and wealth. 

The plants we have hitherto examined all belong to 
the great Hiogenous class, so that with the hyacinth 
we enter on a new field, and are led to the contempla- 
tion of plants differing, in the structure of the seed, of 
the stem, of the leaf, and of the flower, as well as in 
their general aspect and habit, from any that have yet 
come before us. We enter on the Zndogenous division 
of the vegetable kingdom, characterized by the single 
seed-leaf, the absence of any distinction between bark 
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and wood, the parallelism of the venation of the leaves, 
and the tendency to the number three in the circles of 
parts forming the flower. In the hyacinth the true 
stem is reduced toa mere plate, from which, underneath, 
the roots proceed, and on the upper surface of which is 
a bud, known as the bulb, and popularly, though very 
erroneously, regarded as the root. The coatings of the 
bulb are transformed leaves. When duly stimulated 
by moisture and warmth, it sends forth leaves, and a 
flower-stalk. Each separate flower is, properly speaking, 
produced in the axil of a leaf, but the leaves accom- 
panying flowers‘are commonly reduced to a very small 
size, and transformed in appearance. Botanists give 
the name of bractes to these and all other leaves which 
are changed in form or appearance by their connexion 
with the flower, but do not form parts of the floral 
circles. The hyacinth flower seems to be a bell, con- 
sisting of one piece divided into six radiating and 
reflexed parts towards the extremity, six stamens 
growing out of the interior of the bell, and a seed-vessel 
standing in the midst. Careful inspection will, how- 
ever, make it manifest that three of the divisions of the 
flower lie within the other three ; and a comparison with 
other flowers of similar structure shows that we 
have here, in fact, five successive circles of three parts 
each, of which the four outermost are combined to- 
gether. The exterior circle may be recognised by its 
tendency to produce nectariferous tails, something 
resembling that of a violet, which may be seen in 
strongly-grown hyacinths. This is, properly speaking, 
a calyx of three united sepals. Alternating with them, 
are the three petals of the corolla, so combined with the 
outer circle as to form with it but one bell. Then 
follow two circles of stamens, alternating with each 
other, but forced by pressure into a complete union 
with the parts already described. Very little observa- 
tion is n to ascertain that the seed-vessel is 
formed -by the union of three carpellary leaves, whose 
edges meet in the axis, and whose mid ribs are as strongly 
marked as the lines of junction, producing the appear- 
ance of six parts. On the young seed-vessel are said to 
be found nectariferous pores, the presence of which is 
part of Linneeus’s technical character of Hyacinthus, 
but which nevertheless are not often found in the plant 
we are describing, and not at all, we believe, in the 
other species which Linnzeus included in the family ; so 
that the mention of them is only an embarrassment to 
the student, The natural colour of the hyacinth is the 
rich dark blue which is so often seen init ; but numerous 
varieties are common, as various shades of blue, from 
almost black to very pale, pink and flesh colour, pale 
yellow, and white. Each colour is also occasionally 
produced double. Florists value the flowers for the 
clearness and brilliancy of their colours, the number, 
size, and regularity of the bells. The double ones are 
very rich and splendid ; yet the single, if good in colour, 
size, and growth, are not accounted much inferior. The 
number of distinct named varieties which are increased 
by offsets from the bulbs, and retain their separate cha- 
racteristics, is very great ; but many of them are scarcely 
different, being similar seedlings raised and named by 
different persons, and a collection of twenty-five or 
thirty sorts would exhibit all that are really worth 
notice. The hyacinth is very successfully cultivated 
in Holland, from which country the bulbs are imported 
to satisfy the demand amongst us. 

The hyacinth of the ancient fabulists appears to have 
been the cornflag, (Gladiolus communis of botanists,) 
but the name was applied vaguely, and had been early 
referred both to the great larkspur, (Delphinium Ajacis, 
on account of the similar spots on the petals, supp 
to represent the Greek exclamation of lamentation, 
Ai, at, and to the hyacinth of modern times. To the 
latter it was in the progress of time exclusively appro- 
priated, The hyacinth was already in our gardens in 





old Gerarde’s time, and has continued ever since to 
enjoy the highest favour, nor does it seem exposed to 
much risk of being superseded, many as are the 
attractive novelties which solicit our attention. In 
order to trace it to its place in a general system, we 
will first set aside from the rest of the Enpoceys all 
the glumaceous plants, which have alternate leafy 
bractes, instead of proper flowers, and which are known 
as the grasses and sedges. We may next separate all 
thosewith the flowers attached toa peculiar organ,termed 
a spadix; the palm tribe, and the endogenous water- 
plants. The rest may be divided according as the 
calyx adheres upon the seed-vessel so as to place it 
under the flower, or is free so as to enclose the seed- 
vessel within the flower, to which latter division our 
plant belongs. Excluding successively all the tripetaloid 
flowers in which the appearance of the calyx is distinct 
from that of the petals, all those with separate carpels, 
and those whose flowers have the green herbaceous 
character of the rushes, we have only left the group 
which forms Dr. Lindley’s alliance of Ziliales, which 
contains four natural orders. One is characterized by || 
additional exterior circles of parts. Another may be 
known by the anthers opening outwards, or being 
turned from, instead of towards, the centre of the 
flower. Another, éasily known by its habit, but which 
we have not much opportunity of bringing into com- 
parison, is distinguished by the fading pieces of the 
flower rolling themselves up something in the manner 
of a young fern leaf, instead of lying flat, and the 
albumen of the seed being mealy. Setting these aside, 
the subject of our examination is found to belong to 
the great order, Liliaceae, the lily tribe. Among the 
numerous sections of this extensive order,some of which 
have been, and probably may again be, raised to the rank 
of orders, but whose true limits are as yet very little 
understood, we easily fix on the Scillew of Lindley as 
the immediate connexions of Hyacinthus, and among 
these the generic character is sufficient to guide us. 

Our wild hyacinth, which contributes so much to the 
beauty of our woodland scenery during the spring, may 
be regarded as a transition species between Scilla and 
Hyacinthus : the form and drooping habit of its flower 
connecting it with the latter, whilst the six pieces that 
form the two outer circles being separate to the base, 
gives it the technical character of the former. It is 
still called by some Hyacinthus non-scriptus—hyacinth || 
without those marks on the petals which the fable 
represents as the lamentations of Apollo. Since, how- 
ever, the true hyacinth equally wants the inscription, 
this name is singularly inappropriate; and since the 
coherence of the parts of the flower is strictly the dis- 
tinctive peculiarity of the hyacinth genus, Sir James 
E. Smith was right in referring the wild plant to Scilla, 
and calling it Scilla nutans, to express the graceful 
bend of the flower-stalk, which is one of its distinctions. 
Mr. Babington adopts the genus A graphis for the inter- 
mediate species; but this plan of burdening science 
with new names for mere transition species is highly 
objectionable, and it will hardly be pretended that 
Agraphis is in itself a natural genus. While acknow- 
ledging, then, that the English name, wild hyacinth, is 
founded on a very close real affinity, we must decide in 
favour of Scilla as the systematic name for this sweet 
and lovely flower. 

The grape, or starch 


ca 

hyacinths, now form the genus 
Muscari, distinguished by the six pieces of the two 
exterior circles cohering almost to their extremity into a 
globular or cylindrical flower, contracted at the mouth, 
with the points like teeth. The botanical name of the 
hyacinth is Hyacinthus orientalis, which applies equally 
to all the varieties of colour, size, and fulness. 
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THE MONTH IN PROSPECT—MAY. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Give mea dark, a stern, and wintry day, 
That by the fire-light, and with wine and wassail, 
I may collect around me all my friends, 
And be right merry; knowing that the time 
Flies fast, and I must die! 

Give me a May-day, that amid the fields, 
Treading on flowers, and in the odorous air, 
T may roam on o’er mountains and through woods ; 
And as the tender memories of the dead 
Stream o’er me from the things they loved so once, 
And from the flowers that decked their early biers, 
I—feeling saddest love within my soul— 
May feel my soul, and know I am immortal. ex 


Ir is once more May! Once more Nature has opened 
her house to all her guests. She has hung forth her 
richest draperies; she has re-painted, re-burnished, re- 
gilded ; she has drawn the veil from before her most 
magnificent pictures, and all earth is her garden, in 
which the trees are white with blossom, and the ground 
is carpeted with myriads of flowers. The soft breezes 
diffuse most delicate odours; and the sun, spreading 
from mountain to mountain, looks down into the nar- 
rowest vales, the densest clefts of the hilis and thickets 
of the forest, into rushing rivers and serene lakes, and 
bids the lowliest creatures awake from their long 
slumbers, and come forth to the festival of May. The 
nightingale is come from the south; “ the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land ;” the swallow comes from 
the shores and the gardens of China, on whose sea-clifis 
she has built her nest of the purest sea foam, or has 
hung it beneath the flapping ornaments of the tall 
pagoda’s eaves, amid the scent of tea-trees, and above 
the heads of quaint companies sitting to admire the 
plum blossom and the vernal willows, and to hear the 
hewest strains of the poets on their beatuy. 

The cuckoo is come too, and the pea-bird, and scores 
of other feathery creatures, that spread themselves over 
all the fields of England—by solitary meres and tarns, 
on the loneliest and most arid heaths, in dells and 
copses, where they sing their songs from year to year, 

ut refuse to; breathe in them one syllable of the mys- 
teries of their life, of the lands which they visit, or the 
signs that guide their stated pilgrimages. 

Who shall tell all the flowers in poe and in field— 
all the birds and insects that are now flitting and flut- 
tering amongst them? They would fill a book. The 





great stag-beetle comes forth, and soars booming 
through the air. The cockchafer is humming about 
every fresh-leaved sycamore. The dragon-flies, of all 
sizes and hues, skim and dart along the margins of 
rivers ; and on the very waters walk, with long, skate- 
like motions, or whirl in rapid dance, insect creatures 
that seem full of happiness. 

All the guests of Nature are assembled, and in 
holiday trim. Bird and beast, and man at the head of 
all, revel in this glorious season of flowers, greenness, 
and freshness. The primroses are ageing, and look 
dimly out of their woodland abodes; but the cowslips 
star the green and delicate grass, on mead and upland, 
with a joyous beauty. 


It is the same! it is the very seent— 

That bland, yet luscious, meadow- breathing sweet, 
Which I remember when my childish feet, 

With a new life’s rejoicing spirit, went 

Through the deep grass with wild flowers richly bleut, 
That smiled to high Heaven from their verdant seat. 
But it brings not to thee such joy complete : 

Thou canst not see, as I do, how we spent 

In blessedness, in sunshine, and in flowers, 

The beautiful noon ; and then how, seated round 
The odorous pile upon the shady ground— 

A boyish group—we laughed away the hours ; 
Plucking the yellow blooms for future wine, 

While o’er us played a mother’s smile divine. oie 


Instead of describing the progressive features of this 
lovely month, I shall rather say to every one that can, go 
out into the country and see them. See the village greens, 
where the May-poles once collected about them all the 
population of the place to rejoice. See the woods, to 
which the young people used to go out before daylight, 
a-Maying. See the fields, deep with richest grass and 
flowers, where children in this beautiful holiday of 
Nature have from age to age run and gathered pinafores 
full of perishable beauty and fragrance. Pace the river 
sides, where poets have walked, and mused on songs in 
honour of May. Sit on stiles, where lovers have sate, 
and dreamed that life was a May-month, to be followed 
by no autumn of care, no winter of death. Gaze on the 
clear sky, where, spite of death and care, the word— 
Immortality—is written in the crystal dome of God. 
Enjoy that beauty which can come only from an eternal 
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source of beauty; listen to that joy ringing from the 
throats of birds and the hum of insect wings—joy that 
must come from an eternal source of joy; and let the 
holiday heart strengthen itself in the assurance that ail 
this scene of enjoyment is meant to be enjoyed, and not 
in vain. Look at the gorgeous blossoms of the chest- 
nut tree; see the lavish snow, which weighs down the 
hawthorn bough ; gaze on the glory of the mountain-ash, 
the laburnum, the guelder-rose, and, at the latter end 
of the month, on the broad white flowers of the elder 
and the wayfaring tree; and feel that May comes but 
once a year, and will not give an hour more than is in 
her commission—no, not at the command of all the 
kings on 


May is come, and May is flying ; 
Spring is here, and Spring is dying; 
Shout a welcome, frank and flowing ; 
Say Farewell! for she is going. 


*Tis the hour when life is deepest ; 

*Tis the time when most thou weepest ; 
°Tis the day when flowers in numbers 
Strew the sainted in their slumbers. 


Buds are breaking ; love is waking ; 
Time our very breath is taking. 

We are jocund ; we are drooping ; 
Summer comes, for Spring is stooping. 


Love her! bless her! as she goeth, 
Ere the grass the mower moweth ; 
Ere the cowslip hath departed, 
Kiss sweet May, all tearful-hearted. 


For she goes to all the perished ; 

Goes to all the dearly cherished ; 

Sails the sea, and climbs the mountain, 
Seeking Spring’s eternal fountain. 


May is come, and May is flying ; 
Spring is here, and Spring is dying ; 
Shout a welcome, frank and flowing ; 
Say Farewell! for she is going. 


FAREWELL TO LONDON. , 


BY WILLIAM THOM, THE POET OF INVERURY. 


I’ sick o’ this Babel, sae heartless an’ cauld, 
Its din winna suit wi’ my nature ava; 

We canna graff branches when withered an’ auld ; 
It’s time, gentle friends, I were todlin awa. 

I fain would be hame, I would fain be alane 

In my cotter house, tramping my treadles again. 


I’m no made for mingling in fashion’s gay thrang, 
I’m out o’ my element acting the part ; 
Far better I lo’e to be crooning a sang 
By the blithe chimney-cheek ’mang the friends o’ my 


eart ; 
Whiles blowing a cloud, and whiles blowing a note, 
As the cutty or flute comes the first in my thouglft. 


Tl no be a lion, for ennuyed rank ; 

I winna be trotted nor roar any more ; 
I scorn Mr. Pelf as he rolls to his bank ; 

The weaver is sterling, and proud at the core. 
My thoughts are my own, I can beck not nor boo, 
Duke Supple may cringe, but.the weaver is true. 





I ne’er see the sun in this dull foggy town, 
Tho’ I whiles get a glimpse o’ the calm Leddy Meen'— 
Bless, bless her sweet face—blinkin couthily down 
On my ain canny, ain bonny, dear Aberdeen. 
O when shall I greet thee, again shall I see 
Thy saft light reflected in clear flowing Dee ? 


Fareweel to thee, Caudle! and weel may ye thrive 
Who raised me to fame with a dash o’ thy pen ; 

A better mate to thee, when next thou shalt wive ; 
A blessin’ be aye on thy but and thy ben. 

Frae auld Aristarchus to Jeffrey the ’cute, 

Come show me the critic can stand in thy boot? 


Success to thee, Caudle! success to the crew 
Round Punch’s guffawing, but sovereign board, 

Determined that all shall have fairly their due,-— 
Now raising a weaver, now roasting a lord ; 

Now snubbing a Jenkins, now higher they go 

To clatter a steenie? at Albert’s chapeau. 


And farewee] Knockhespock, my patron and chief, 
Meceenas, Glencairn, and father to me ; 

My heart-strings may crack, but I'll get nae relief 
Till the tears fa’ in showers in our ain bonny Dee. 

What pillow sae saft that can lull to repose 

As the green velvet banks where my dear river flows? 


Then hyne o’er the water, for noo I’m awa 

To breathe caller air by my Ury again ; 
Tho’ Jeanie nae langer can answer my ca’, 

I pant for my hame, I am weary and fain. 
Come rouse ye, my merry men, bend ye the sail, 
And let us away on the wings of the gale. 


ia 


FREE TRADE RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY JOHN BOWRING, LL.D. M.P. 
No. V.—Tue GRrEEKs. 








Ir a people be not brutalised by despotism, there is | 
no ground for despair. I never despaired of Greece. | 
In the elasticity and activity of the Hellenic intellect, | 
there was always a source of hopeful trust and expecta | 


tion. True, they drank of the bitterest draught of 
slavery! True, they—the intellectual—were trampled 


upon by the coarse and brutish! but in that fertility of | 
device which was called craftiness and cunning—in | 


that subtlety and readiness which so often trenched 
on, and not unfrequently passed over, the barriers 
of truth and honesty — some resource was found 


against tyranny that would have been otherwise | 


intolerable. But when the Turkish yoke was removed, 


with what a spring the old commercial spirit of the | 


Greek islanders burst into energetic action! Even 
before the last successful Hellenic insurrection, the 
maritime passion of the inhabitants of the Cyclades was 
exhibited in a thousand shapes. The best sailors who 


manned the Turkish fleets were Greeks. That noble | 


race of boatmen who ply through the Dardanelles, and | 


about the Bosphorus, are mostly Greeks. There was 


I 
i 


scarcely a port in the Mediterranean where the Greek | 


mariner, in his national costume, did not add something 


to the charms of the scene. The Hydriote there might 


be found in those plain coloured garments, which the 
sumptuary laws of his island imposed upon him. 
There the Sciote and the Spetziote, the Candiote and 
the man of Cyprus, the Rhodian and Eubean, were to 
be seen in the grotesque varieties of their distinguishing 
habiliments; and the Greeks have of late been more 





(1) Provincialism for Moon. (2) Diminutive for stone. 
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than ever faithful to their trading traditions. Within 
the last twenty years they have nearly monopolized the 
commerce of the Levant, There is not a port nor a 
place in Europe, where business is carried on to any 
extent, in which Greek merchants are wanting. Every 
trading city around the Mediterranean Sea is crowded 
with them. Through Egypt they have penetrated into 
Nubia, Soudan, and down to the confluence of the blue 
and white Nile. They hover about the Red Sea, and 
trade with Abyssinia on the one side, and Arabia on 
the other. By Aleppo and Damaseus they carry on 
their barter with the two sides of the Euphrates. ‘They 
have invaded Georgia, Armenia, and Persia, by the 
Caspian; and at this moment the Greeks reckon among 
their number some of the most opulent and enter- 
prising merchants of the world. 

Their written language has adapted itself to the 
necessities of rapid communication. It is no longer 
written as of old, in separate characters, as in the ancient 
Greek manuscripts—every letter standing alene, apart 
from every other. A rapid running hand has been 
universally adopted, in which the letters of every word 
are so linked together that the pen is not taken from 
the paper till the word is completed. And this is an 
improvement upon our style of writing ; for the dots on 
our 7's, and the crosses on our ?¢'s, are a great impedi- 
ment to our progress; and still more impediments do 
the accents create which are used by many of the conti- 
nental nations. In addition to the current style of 
writing, abbreviations are much employed ; and there 
is now no European tongue bettér suited than the 
Greek to commercial intercourse; and it is almost 
universally used by the Greek merchants among them- 
selves, It would bea curious inquiry, how many Greek 
letters are constantly in transit from one part of the 
world to another. The number, compared with the 
number of persons who speak the Greek, would be dis- 
covered to be very great. And the language itself 
is becoming purer and purer. It is ceasing to be Romaic 
—it is verging towards the Hellenic; and is now an 
instrument of epistolary exchanges through regions 
undreamt of in classical days. 

In the Greek nation, as now constituted, there will, 
no doubt, be found a blending of the various races which 
from time to time have occupied the Hellenic soil; and 
there are spots wherean intrusive tongue has domineered 
over and almost ejected the Romaic. The Hydriotes, 
for example, speak Illyrian; but it is only among the 
very lowest classes even of the Hydriotes that the Greek 
is unknown; and the emancipation of Greece is again 
,giving ascendancy to the language of Greece. Many of 
the ancient characteristics of Hellas may be found 
existing at the present hour;—not only national, but 
even provincial characteristics. There are specimens 
of the antique type, even in its most beautiful physical 
forms. Among the youths who, during Lord Byron's 
visit to the Morea, were sent for education to England, 
there was one, Stamos Nakos by name, the son of an 
Archon of Livadia, in whom the line of beauty—straight 
down from the forehead to the point of the nose, without 
the slightest indentation between the eyes—was com- 
pletely exhibited. He might have been a model for a 

ust of Phidias—was the' very personification of the 
equestrians on the friezes of the Parthenon. And the 
women of Greece—what country can exhibit diviner 
re of womanly loveliness! As a race, I know 
of none comparable to them in grace and beauty. 
Among groups of Andalusian ladies, you will be struck 
with the sur ng charms of some—with the small, 
pretty feet, with the ~— coquetry, with the ready 
Trepartee, of most, or all. t you will see nothing 
comparable, upon the whole, to an assemblage of 
Grecian damse As a race, I repeat, they are the 
most beautiful women of Europe. forth at evening 
on the banks of the Bosphorus—visit any of the Greek 











villages, either on its eastern or its western banks— 
ramble on a holiday to the valley of the sweet waters, 
to Therapia, Arnaouat Kue, or Buyukdere—and you will 
see forms and figures gliding by, such as the eye of 
admiration would be never weary of contemplating, and 
the memory be delighted to dwell upon. Visit any of 
the European ports where the Greek “ merchants most 
do congregate ;” and in the evening gatherings, the 
balls, or conversazioni, in which you observe circles of 
ladies more charming than the rest, you may safely pro- 
nounce them to be the wives and daughters of the 
ambulatory and adventurous traffickers who, from Scio 
and Syra, from the islands of the Archipelago, or the 
harbours of the Pelopounesus, have there established 
themselves, 

Not long since the Greek merchants, settled in 
London, gave a splendid dinner at the London Tavern, 
to celebrate the Revolution of September. (It is sad to 
think how few and fleeting have been the fruits of that 
most worthy movement!) There were present most of 
the Greek ladies residing in our capital—each fairer 
than the others, and all surpassingly fair. 

How truthfully and well did Byron sing, scarcely 
dreaming of the redemption, the not distant redemp- 
tion, of Greece,— 


“ On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exist the remnants of a line 

Such as their Doric mothers bore ; 
And there perhaps some seed is sown 
The Heradeidan blood might own.” 


And how natural the feeling of a high-minded Greek, 
in the days of his country’s degradation,— 


“ Our virgins dance beneath the shade ; 

I see their glorious black eyes shine ;— 
But gazing on each glowing maid, 

Mine own the burning tear-drop laves, 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves !” 


Most touchingly said; and “it is something” for a 
patriot Greek to feel that he has now entered on a 
better era than that of “ blushes for Greeks,” and 
“tears for Greece.” The sounds which had passed from 
Scio and Teos to “the farthest west,” have already 
returned harmonious to “ their place of birth.” 

Greece has great resources, agricultural and com- 
mercial. Her present population amounts to nearly a 
million ; of which about one half comprises the Pelopon- 
nesus, about a quarter of a million are distributed 
among the islands, the remainder in Eastern and 
Western Greece. But the million of inhabitants who 
are included in the kingdom of Greece comprise less 
than half of those who call themselves Greeks, and who 
speak the Romaie tongue. Of these, Macedonia alone— 
still subject to the Ottoman sway—is inhabited by 
three quarters of a million of Greeks. The area of King 
Otho’s dominions is about sixteen thousand miles. Its 
geographical position is admirably adapted to trading 
enterprise. It has multitudinous inlets and superior 
harbours; its islands stud the Egean; its coasts furnish 
an abundant supply of able and practised mariners; the 
spirit of the people is generally adventurous, and the 
ocean may truly be called the home of a large 
portion of the Greek community. Its fisheries employ 
great numbers of hands, who are trained on the shores 
to a wider field of maritime exertion. Rivers are not 
wanting, though better known to the muse than the 
merchant. But the soil is fertile and various, adapted 
to the production of many of the~articles most in 
demand in the great markets of Europe. Of some, 
Greece and the Ionian islands have an absolute mono- 

ly; currants, for example, which take their name 
vem the city of Corinth, and which, encouraged by the 
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perty in Greece, have been cultivated of late to an enor- 
mously increasing extent. Generally, the fruits of 
Greece are excellent. She could furnish a large supply 
of figs, oranges, grapes, and olives, and, of course, of oil 
and wine. The last especially claims the attention of 
her inhabitants. That of Tenedos is excellent, and is 
the wine most commonly used in the Levant. The 
price is low; and hence, perhaps, too little care has 
been given to its improvement; but in these days of 
free communication, a better article will infallibly 
make its way to a better price. Olive oil is very largely 
produced, especially in the island of Crete, which pro- 
vides very considerable supplies for the soap manu- 
factories of Marseilles. Sugar, cotton, indigo, rice, and 
opium, are among the important articles to which the 
soil and climate of Greece are well adapted; almost 
every species of corn and maize can be produced abun- 
dantly ; but the aptitudes and resources of the country 
remain to be developed: little has been done for the 
cultivation of the soil. The active genius of the Greeks 
has naturally enough been diverted to pursuits where 
they found themselves half emancipated from Ottoman 
tyranny. The herdsman on the hills, the sailor on the 
ocean, were the representatives of the two classes who 
had shaken off a portion of the fetters imposed upon 
them by the Mussulmans. 

When the independence of Greece was recognized, 
and “the Great Powers,” as they called themselves, 
presented a king to the Greeks, they made a most 
unhappy choice. Deformed in body, Otho was sent to 
govern a land in which, more than any other, the 
influence of personal comeliness is universally felt and 
recognized—a most natural state of things among a 
people distinguished for physical beauty. There stood 
the sovereign, singularly ill-featured, in the midst of 
a nobly-fashioned race. A man of intellectual sagacity 
was wanting, to exercise a becoming authority in 
a nation of wonderful quickness; but Otho came, 
endowed with a mean capacity, and wholly unable to 
secure the esteem of the thoughtful, or the respect of 
the observant. A sovereign was required who, if 
trained by early education to a religion other than that 
of Greece, should have had the wisdom to mould his 
prejudices to the opinions, or even the prejudices, that 
were to surround him; but Otho, destined to an eccle- 
siastical career, and filled with the narrow views of an 
almost monastic education, was specially unfitted for 
the task he was called on to fulfil, and for the discharge 
of the duties imposed upon him. But, last and worst 
of all, Otho was not a Greek, but a Bavarian. The 
place of his birth, indeed, mattered little, would he 
have identified himself with the interests, and the 
feelings, and the liberties of Greece—had he consented 
that Greece should be for the Greeks, and his govern- 
ment a truly Greek government. To accomplish this 
was his first, his paramount, his peremptory obligation. 
Such an obligation never seems to have presented itself 
to his mind. Into Greece he sought to transplant 
Bavaria. Bavarian purposes, Bavarian projects, Ba- 
varian prejudices, ruled despotically in Athens. The 
Revolution of 1843 ought to have aroused him from 
his strange hallucinations. It failed to do so. The 
Bavarian incubus was indeed got rid of; but nothing 
to represent the true policy of Greece was substituted in 
its stead. A Constitution was proclaimed, but the old 

ankering after despotic and irresponsible authority has 
made that Constitution little better than “a delusion, 
amockery, and asnare.” It may, perhaps, have been the 
intention of the protecting powers to hand over Greece 
to a weak-minded prince, obstinate in resistance to all 
that is progressive, jealous of popular control, and falling 
back by habit and affection upon those notions of arbitrary 
government so acceptable to the powers that be. Hap- 
pily, however, the dynasty is likely to find in the person 
of Otho its first and last representative. He has no 





descendant, nor is it pevbable he will ever have a 
descendant, Are the Greeks to be meddled with in 
their choice of a governor, or a form of government? Is 


the wretched experiment which has so signally failed || 


again to be repeated? Are Russians and Frenchmen, 
Austrians and Englishmen, to decide whom the Greeks 
shall have for their king? It is abhorrent to every 
sense of right, to every claim of freedom. 

But notwithstanding the incapacity of the sovereign, 











whom foreign sovereigns imposed upon the Greek people, 
—notwithstanding the absence of every quality that 
could afford to Greece the bare chances which her newly | 
acquired emancipation from Turkey opened to her,— 
notwithstanding that resistance to the progress of her 
institutions,—that hankering after every thing despotic 
which has characterised the rule of King Otho,— 
Greece has progressed. Her trade has brought with 


















it much prosperity; and the advancement of that 
prosperity, under circumstances so unfavourable, shows 
that, under the generous impulse of liberal institutions, 
a bright futurity may still await her. Many of her | 
treasures remain yet to be explored; there is no reason 
to believe that her ancient mines of the richest metals 


are exhausted. Lead, copper, manganese, sulphur, and | 


asphalte, may be found in abundance. As yet little | 
encouragement has been given in any shape to internal | 
industry. Restriction and interference are the ground- 
work of her fiscal and commercial legislation. The whole | 
theory of the government is erroneous. It seeks not to 
emancipate, but to fetter the merchant. It meddles | 
with everything.. When not strong enough to be 
oppressive, it is busy enough to be mischievous and vex- | 
atious. Macgregor says, and with much truth, that the | 
customs law of Greece is founded on the principle, that | 
“ Fraud is the basis of all trade !”—a somewhat natural 
prejudice for Khlephthai, whom circumstances had | 
brought into power,—but certainly not exhibiting much 
knowledge of either the history or the philosophy of 
commerce. The monarchy of Otho has undone much 
that was sound and liberal, which had been effected by 
the provisional government of Greece. The officers, too, | 
of the administration have been as bad as the system | 
they administer. They have helped to strengthen the | 
natural antipathies against the tax-gatherer, and the 
custom-house officer. They have associated the public 
treasury with ideas of exaction, oppression, and corrup- | 
tion. It is thus that governments come to, be regarded 
not as the protectors, but the despoilers of nations,— | 
not the friends, but the foes of the common weal. 
But the Greek is of a buoyant and elastic nature; | 
and whether in the activity and craftiness by which he | 
made the Mahomedan yoke almost tolerable,—or in 
that enterprising and adventurous spirit which charac- 
terises her present history,—the same distinguishing 
traits may be observed. Eager and apt to learn, espe- | 
cially in the field of trading rivalry, the Greeks are now — 
outdoing the Hollanders, and taking rank among the 
foremost of commercial nations. There were four Greek 
houses in London previous to the Greek revolution. 
In the provinces not one. Every year has added to | 
their number, and there are, at this moment, thirty 
Greek commercial establishments in London,—nearly 
as many at Manchester,—they have spread to Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, to say nothing of their natural 
positions on the Levant,—they have crossed the Atlan- 
tic,—they have fixed themselves in the Baltic,—and far | 
from concealing that little pittance which they possessed | 
during the rapacious rule of Mussulman Pachas, they 
are in many parts of the world, profuse and even osten- 
tatious in their opulence,—occupying the highest ranks 
in commercial and civil society. I heard an intelligent 
Greek merchant respond to the inquiry of an English- 
man who, he feared, might look with some jealousy on 
the success of the Greek capitalists in this country. 
“Do not grudge us our prosperity. If we have beep 
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well taught, you have been the teachers ; and complain 
not if we have turned to good account the excellent 
lessons you have given.” 

The Greeks have adopted a decimal coinage. They 
have followed the example of the French. It is not to 
the credit of England that we exhibit so much back- 
wardness in monetary reform. The absurd and singular 
division of the pound sterling into twenty shillings, 
of the shilling into twelve pence, and the penny into four 
farthings, represents rude combinations and a barbarous 
age. The drachma is the unit, representing about 84d. 
sterling, and is divided into 100 liptas. In these two 
moneys, all accounts are kept. 

One cannot despair of Greece. High aptitudes are 
there. There are the materials out of which great men 
and great nations are moulded. ‘True, Misrule has but 
altered its name, not its nature, in Greece. The 
Turkish extortioner is departed, but a Greek functionary 
occupies his place. Instead of a few oppressing Pachas, 
and Cadis, and Agas, a swarm of employés live upon 
the public revenue. The representative government, 
which was looked to as some security for order, pro- 
sperity, and liberty, is little better than the mockery, 
instead of the organ of public opinion. Ifa deputy be 
distasteful to the executive, that is a sufficient reason 
for denying him a seat in the national assembly. LElec- 
tions are controlled, vitiated, or superseded, as may 
please the monarch or his ministers, Still the leaven 
of reform is moving the whole mass— the germ 
of good is fructifying—the national mind is improving 
—schools are spreading—books are read—men talk about 
public affairs, and, by talking, begin to influence them. 


“The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea.” 


Athens slept for ages at the foot of the Parthenon—at 
the foot of the Parthenon she wakes. 


—— 


Diterary Notices. 


Home Influence. A Tale for Mothers and Daughters. 
By Grace Aquitar. 2 vols. London: Groombridge. 


Tux works of Grace Aguilar prove of how little vital 
consequence are the differences of creed, where the 
heart is influenced by the spirit of true religion. In 
this spirit, the Jew and the Christian are one. Earnest 
faith in one God, the universal Father, makes us all 
brethren, and true brotherhood is love. In this spirit 
are the works of this young Jewish lady conceived ; and 
we unhesitatingly recommend them to every Christian, 
be he young or old. 

The work now before us is the first which Miss Aguilar 
has written not immediately intended for “her own” 
people. To quote her preface—in this simple, domestic 
story, the characters are all Christians, believing in and 
practising the Christian’ religion; all doctrinal points, 
therefore, have been avoided, and the author has sought 
only to illustrate the spirit of true piety, and the virtues 
always designated as the Christian virtues thence pro- 
ceeding. Her sole aim with regard to religion has 
been to incite a train of serious and loving thoughts 
towards God and man, especially towards those with 
whom he has linked us in the precious ties of parent 
and child, brother and sister, master and pupil. 

_ The work, as addressed to mothers, is intended to 
inculeate and illustrate sound principles of education ; 
and while there is no moral obtruded upon the reader, 


the story simply and forcibly elaborates its own prin- 
ciples. The mother and the children, be they sons or 
daughters, who may read this work, cannot fail of being 


improved by it. The object of the writer is to enforce 
truth, obedience, and love, as the three great principles, 
not only of education, but as the foundation of noble 
and worthy character, either in man or woman. 

Something in the manner of The Home by Miss 
Bremer, though there is not the slightest trace of 
imitation. The work is the history of a family whose 
circumstances outwardly and inwardly are favourable to 
a fine development of character, and into which two 
orphans are adopted. It commences with the earliest 
childhood of the young actors, and concludes by leaving 
them cn the very verge of man and womanhood. Out of 
these simple materials a story of such deep interest is 
made up, that if we were inclined to find one little fault 
with the work, it would be that there are parts of the 
second volume, where the plot is deepest—if that may 
be called plot which is in itself so simple—which are 
almost too painful and exciting. 

The mother is a noble and beautiful character, and 
by no means overdrawn. Such mothers would, indeed, 
enrich the world, by the transmission of imperishable 
virtues through their children to all posterity; and to 
all mothers, therefore, we recommend these sound and 
interesting volumes. 

Miss Aguilar holds out a half promise of continuing 
the story, by following the children of this earlier story 
into their after-life, and showing the effect of their 
youthful training upon their more independent action. 
Such a work, we have no hesitation in saying, would be 
welcome to the public. 


The Autobiography of an Artizan. Parts I. IL. & III. 
By CuristopHer Tomson. London: J. Chapman. 


Some years ago, and the lives of artizans, soldiers, and 
sailors were written by gentlemen and ladies, as pleasant 
and amusing works of fiction ; knowing at the same time 
but little of what they wrote. Now timesare changed : the 
artizan, the weaver, the common soldier, read, and write, 
and think, and a new class of literature has sprung up 
amongst us, valuable as truth itself, because it is the 
simple genuine reflex of truth. One of these works 
now lies before us, and we know not when we have read 
anything with a deeper interest. Time was,—as writes 
to us a genuine man of the people, whose life, if written, 
would be as strange and interesting as Christopher 
Thomson’s,—time was, when the village in which 
Christopher Thomson is writing his life was presided 
over by a very different genius. Then it was, that the 
man who, on some holiday occasion, challenged and beat 
all who stood against him as wrestler, runner, or 
climber of greasy poles, was the one most honoured and 

admired. Now, however, another hero has sprung up 

even there, in the person of Christopher Thomson. 

Let us look at him a little nearer. He has risen through 

all the gradations of a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water, has been a sawyer, a Greenland fisher, a strolling 

player, a painter, and last of all, is an author. 

He found it hard work to make the proper training 

of a family consist with the life of a wanderer ; and by 

the way, what mere work of fiction ever gave us scenes 

more deeply steeped in the spirit of a sorrowful and 

struggling humanity than many a one in this record of a 

wanderer! Resolved therefore to settle down for life, 

he arrives at one of the villages of Sherwood Forest, 

goes to nature for instruction, compounds his own 

materials, and, imitating her forms, comes out an artist. 

His life may emphatically be said to be an example of 

Lindley Murray’s definition of a verb, “ to be, to do, 
and to suffer.” 

Seitled down then for life, he establishes a business, 
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founds Odd-Fellows’ Lodges, Artizans’ Libraries, and 
other social and intellectual institutions; obtains some- 
thing beyond a local reputation, and lastly, comes before 
the world with his printed book in his hand, inviting all 
men to lead a life as good, and better, if possible. 

What more need be said of an author, to recommend 
him to the readers of Howitt’s Journal ? 

It is true, however, that there are many passages in 
his life which might have been advantageously, we 
think, written differently ; but first-rate literary polish 
is not to be expected from such a work, and looking 
beneath these, which are but as the occasional garb of 
the work, we find its heart sound, and throbbing with a 
healthy life-stream. Rough scenes may sometimes be 
roughly described, but we find everywhere true artistic 
touches, glimpses of @ sound philosophy, whilst almost 
every page manifests a humane spirit, that will render 
the work a boon to the down-fallen, or up-struggling, 
into whose hands chance may direct it. In our small 
space much extract is impossible, but the work itself is 
cheap, and can easily be obtained by almost any family 
that chooses to form itself into a book club, a plan which 
we would everywhere recommend among the reading 
and thinking people, when more comprehensive means 
of literary supply are not at hand. 

But we have not the heart to lay our brief task aside 
without a quotation, which discloses one of those facts 
which none have better opportunity of ascertaining 
than men like Christopher Thomson. He is with a 
strolling company in Leicestershire, and they have just 
removed from one village, where they had endured a 
month of hunger and suffering, to another, at only 
four miles’ distance, when the tables were at once 
turned. 


To a traveller at home, nothing is more surprising than the 
difference of taste and of manners in the inhabitants of adjoining 
villages. Sometimes I have observed this marked difference in 
the short space of two miles. Without any outward circum- 
stance whereby to indicate the cause, you might find the people 
at one place seeking their pleasure in the ale-house, and making 
bets upon the next prize-fight, while they had to pledge their 
coat, or hat, “ to fasten the stakes ;” in another corner, a group 
might be found playing at cards for a quart, and laughing at 
having bilked the policeman so nicely, by each pocketing his 
hand of cards as the limb of the law entered the door ; others 
would be earnestly debating the age and qualities of a bull-dog, 
or quarrelling over the bets upon a cock-fight; while in one 
corner, propped up by the chimney piece, a solitary one, nearly 
drunk, with closed eyes, his head fallen upon his breast, is 
grunting out a filthy ballad, not one of the company present 
caring to notice him. In such places the inhabitants generally 
show an utter contempt for every thing associated with literature, 
and they find amusement in coarse oaths, and in insulting and 
harassing anybody who professes to love literary refinement or 
science. 

In a neighbouring village or hamlet, on the other hand, you 
may find the bulk of the inhabitants fond of reading and con- 
versant with the poets—panting to gain a better acquaintance 
with our Shakspere, and quoting his writings—singing out the 
songs of the Ploughman Bard, 


“ A man’s a man for a’ that!” 


having their oceasional music-meetings, and taking pleasure in 
the theatre, because they can appreciate the author’s work, 
and can find religion beaming in the soulfulness of his expressions. 
True, that in such places a reckless few may be found ; but they 
are the pitied outcasts, whose education was too often furnished 
ina prison, where, for certain offences, they had been at once 
punished and refitted for the next depredation. It is not less 
true, that where the people are better informed, there they are 
generally honest—there they are more independent in a 
sense of the word; there, too, they are better fed and clothed, 
seldom troubling the workhouse, and always spoken well of by 
their es If it be desirable to have a happy and con- 
tented people, begin to act upon the Christian precept, “do unto 
them as ye would they should do unto you,” and the people will 
respect you. 





1. O'Halloran. Belfast: John 


Henderson. 


2. Hearts of Steel. By Dr. M‘Henry. Belfast: John 
Henderson. 


Two ag” and neat reprints of Dr. M‘Henry’s popular 
novels, These are interesting, as illustrating the insur. 
rectionary movements in the North of Ireland during 
the time of the Irish Revolutionary Wars; the com- 
binations called the Hearts of Steel and the United 
Irishmen figure in them, and are depicted with vigour 
and fidelity. They are very different to other Irish 
stories, as they relate to the population of Ulster, 
a Scotch population, still retaining their Scotch names 
and dialect. As matters of history, independent of 
their own attractions as stories, they are deserving of 
attentive perusal, and could not possibly be presented 
in a cheaper or more compact form—three ordinary 
volumes in one, and for one shilling cost. 


By Dr. M‘Henry. 


1. Wiley and Putnam's Emigrant’s Guide to the 
United States of America. 


2. The Farmer's and Emigrant’s Handbook, By 
Jostan T., MarsHatt. New York: Appleton and Co. 


Wiru these two volumes every emigrant to the United 
States should furnish himself. The one gives him all 
the information that he needs for the voyage, for his 


journey into the country, when there; and the other, | 


all that which he will require for choosing his location, 
and for living on it. It contains ample and practical 
directions for the selection of land; purchasing and 
clearing timber tracts; prairie farming; on the general 
management of a farm; on erecting farm-buildings, 
and constructing fences; for the dairy, the household 
department, including all kind of cookery; recipes for 
the cure of the complaints of cattle, horses, etc. ; house- 
hold medicine, with directions for maintaining the 


health ; for the management of the garden and orchard; | 


for the curing of provisions for the English market; in 
short, for all circumstances and occasions. The book 
must be a perfect treasure in a solitary station in the 
back woods; and even to an English family, the receipts 
for cakes, puddings, and the like, are tempting, by their 
display of simple domestic luxuries. 


Comprehensive Tune Book ; edited by H. J. GauntizrT, | 


Mus. Doc. ; consisting of Hymn and Psalm 7 


Singer's Instructor and Musical Primer. To be con- 
tinued monthly. London: Houlston and Stoneman; 
and Whittemore. 


Handel's Songs, Duets, Trios; etc., selected from the 
Oratorios of this celebrated Composer; with the 
Pianoforte Accompaniments. Newly arranged by 
H. J. Gauntizrt, Mus, Doe. No. I. London: 
Whittemore; and Houlston. 


Tue reputation of Dr, Gauntlett will of itself recom- 
mend these very cheap and desirable publications. We 
trust that they will be widely circulated. 


A Classification of the Leading Branches of Human | 
London: | 


Knowledge. Manchester: W. Irwin; 


C. Gilpin. 


Tuts is a most useful table, by which students can at | 
once see the leading authorities to consult under each | 


head of educational inquiry. 
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them and Choir Music, Sacred Harmony Pieces for | 
private use, Organ and Pianoforte Themes, with the | 
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. THE WEEKLY RECORD 
OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS 


tenn 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly ovr own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work vor all, and we desire to work witn all.— Eps. 


Early Closing.—We give two letters out of a great number 
which have reached us on this subject, because they are from 
the class who are suffering from the present system, and in their 
good sense and sound reasonable spirit do, more than a thousand 
arguments from other parties, afford the most confident promise 
that the boon sought to be conferred on a large body of our 
countrymen and countrywomen will be both appreciated and 
well used. We beg also to call the attention of our readers to 
an admirable address delivered before the members of the 
Lincoln Early Closing Association, by George Boole, one of 
the vice-presidents, on the Right Use of Leisure. It may be 
procured at Nisbet’s, Berners-street, or Simpkin and Marshall’s ; 
and is well worthy of perusal, pointing out the vast literary and 
intellectual resources which are open to persons of this class, 
when once they have the time granted them for self-improve- 


ment. 
London, April 12, 1847. 

My Dear Srr,—You have no idea with what joy I, and I 
may venture to say thousands of others, read the article on 
Early Closing in the last number of your Journal, by Silverpen. 
That this subject has been taken up by a writer of such 
influence, and circulated in a Journal whose opinions command 
universal respect, is an event that cannot fail to have its due 
effect in bringing the public mind to recognise the right-of the 
Early Closing Movement. 

It appears to me that quite an inadequate result has yet 
accrued to the exertions on behalf of this cause. Meetings 
have been held at Covent-garden and at Hanover-square; yet 
I think the reports of these meetings by the public press have, 
upon the whole, more effectually served the cause than the 
meetings themselves ; for it is easy to conceive that a class of 
people who imagine their interests to be in danger, should feel 
no very decided anxiety to become auditors; while there are 
thousands of habitual meeting-goers, delighted perhaps at 
having the opportunity of hearing a speech from some cele- 
brated public character, and who will at once yield their utmost 
sympathies ; but, unfortunately, these are not the people who 
have the power to bring about this great reformation. 

I write in the name of myself and fellow-apprentice, who feels 
with me the wrongs of the system under which we at present 
suffer. We are not linendrapers; but I question whether the 
business in which we are engaged (the manufacturing and fur- 
nishing ironmongery) is not, upon the whole, more fatiguing, 
both in a mental and physical point of view, than any trade in 
London. This may seem contrary to passing observation, but 
experience can corroborate its truth. 

At present we commence business at six in the morning, and 
close at half-past eight ; in a few days it will be nine, and this 
arrangement will extend to November. In winter the hours 
are shorter. We have, both of us, the keenest taste for intel- 
lectual cultivation, and had formed, some short time since, a plan 
of study which was to embrace French and mathematies. Such 
studies, as everybody is aware, require the mind to be in an 
active and vigorous state ; but I leave you to judge how far our 
minds can answer to this qualification, after the exertions of the 
previous fifteen hours ; for, as I before said, our occupation 
involves a great deal of mental exertion, without taking into 
account the physical action which of course has its effect upon 
the mind. es found ourselves unable to carry out this plan, 
at least with that degree of pleasure which is necessary for any 

rofit to result. So we were reluctantly compelled to give it up. 


of study, we have decided upon going over modern European 
history, asa branch of study not so abstruse, and infinitely more 


lose in not being able to prosecute the two former. We 
have a wish to include all, but our means are not equal to our 
esires, 


details; you will not scorn the rising ambition of youth. I 
believe you have a sympathy with the whole human race, that 





captivating ; still we are uot insensible of the advantages we | 





ot to be deprived, however, of the advantages of a regular plan | 


in any way suffer. I have believed so ever since reading your 
eloquent lament over the city: pent child, contrasting the misery 
of theone, “shut out from the free and glorious face of nature !°* 
with the freedom of its rural brother. That passage touched a 
chord in my heart. I am passionately fond of the country—a 
fondness heightened by long imprisonment in town. But, to 
resume, I think I have not calculated wrongly upon your sym- 
pathy to our cause, and it is therefore that 1 am encow to 
address you. 

Our business is in a leading West-end thoroughfare, sur- 
rounded by squares, the inhabitants of which, as you are aware, 

enerally transact business through their builers or footmen. 

he latter class, as everybody knows, are not by any means hard 
worked, and it would be as easy for them to manage their 
business affairs during the day as at night: Now I question 
whether one of these individuals ever heard, or, having heard, 
gave a moment’s thought-to the object of the Early Closing 
Association ; but supposing they had a perfect knowledge of the 
matter, not one in a bandved weeld think it of consequence 
enough to require any consideration on their part. Now, in 
such cases, such persons ought not to be considered : the evil is 
this, that masters, knowing their influence, do pay them tée 
much attention by half. But, on the other hand, I believe they 
would make no objection to an earlier closing; it would be to 
them a matter of perfect indifference. Such being the facts of 
the case, the masters alone (under these peculiar cireumstances) 
are the persons with whom the remedy lies. They have already 
acceded to public opinion in a certain degree. A year ago, the 
shops in this neighbourhood were open till nine all the year 
round—some till ten; an agreement, however, was made to 
close one hour earlier for the winter months only; but the rest 
of the year still remains subject to the old regulations. Thus, at 
the time when an extra hour of liberty would be most sweet, in 
the beautiful summer eveniags !—when almost evervbody seems 
able to enjoy a Jittle fresh air and exercise—are the shopmen and 
apprentices of London debarred from this innocent pleasure, at 
least until an hour when any pleasure or benefit, that might 
otherwise be enjoyed, is not attainable. 

Thus the study of Nature without, and the study of books 
within, are both shut out from those unfortunate individuals, in 
whom has been implanted the desire, but not the opportunity, 
of gratifying the wants of their moral and intellectual 1 natures, 
But excuse the length of my letter. Ihave been anxious te 
give you a few practical hints as to the actual state of affairs, 
and to prove to you that the class for whom you are labouring 
are not altogether devoid of gratitude. To yourself, your 
talented lady, and to Silverpen, I desire to express my unfeigned 
gratitude, for your united services in our behalf. 

Iam, —. Sir, 
ours very seek t ar 
J. W. B. 


April 18th; 1847. 
Srr,—With what sincere satisfaction did I read that excellent 
article of Silverpen’s! Iam sure you feel a deep interest in, and 
a desire to alleviate, the distresses of the shopmen and shop- 
women of England. To those who have a desire to eultivate 
their intellectual and moral capacities, the system of late closing 
ot shops offers an almost insupportable barrier, and I have 
myself felt, on that account, sometimes so wretched and indiz- 

nant at the positive slavery which we suffer, that I have wil. 
impetuosity wished the Government would take up the case, aad 
compel employers, and more particularly the shop-going publ’e, 


| to some sense of duty. But how much easier might such a 


| 
| 


consummation be brought about if the glorious system of c- 
operation was carried to the extent it ought to be—if the 
pubhe would but abstain from late purch if employe 
would but one and all shut up their shops at a seasonable hour ; 





You will not be offended at my dealing in such individual | and if this is not the case, it must and will be done, as Silverpen 


states, “ by an — to Parliament.” 
Religion—the full enjoyment of which is so very, very much 
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to be desired—is, I fear, by the majority of young men who are 
kept so late at business, but seldom thought of and never studied. 
On Sunday, after being confined in a close shop for a week, with 
hardly any change, it is natural that they should seek first after 

hysical enjoyment ; and the affairs of the soul are laid aside and 
carat Seon whom does this sin lie—the young men, the 


or, or the public? Upon all, but upon the sufferers least 
f 


of all. 

I have often wondered that the clergymen of the land have 
not taken up the subject with enthusiasm. Surely they might do 
much good, by appealing from the pulpit to the hearts of their 
hearers ; and would it not amply repay their endeavours, if they 
found their words had taken effect, and they had been the means 
of even partially bringing about such a desideratum P 

Oh! ¥ hope and trust ere long to see such a co-operative 
spirit spread over all the land, that this.emancipation will soon 
take place, and that the shopmen and shopwomen will then 
show that they know how to make a proper use of their leisure 
time—to the intellectual and re/igious extension of their capa- 
cities. 

I will not trespass further upon your.time than by mentioning 
that I myself am a sufferer, and speak from practical experience. 
Hoping for the success of your philanthropic Journal, 

Tremain, Sir, 
Yours very respectfully, 
To Wm. Howitt, Esq. G.A 


Co-operative attempts by working men.—The writer of this, 
along with many others of his “ order,” has long entertained 
the idea, that the antagonistic position assumed towards each 
other by employers and employed, might be changed for one 
more in accordance with the better part of our nature ; and, I 
might add, as.a consequence, more calculated to produce 
permanent satisfaction to both parties.: What I mean is, that 
for the present grating ties by which the traders in cheap labour 
and their victims are bound together, should be substituted a 
direct, palpable, and common interest in the result of their 
united labour, which the humblest in capacity could not fail fully 
to appreciate. I confess, however, that Iam not so sanguine 
as to imagine, that the master class, whose love of gold and of 
power is unquestionable, will vonaedy surrender the advan- 
tages which capital and an overcrowded labour market thrust 
upon them, and join in a league with the working men, to sap 
the foundation of that system by which they thrive. My only 
ea and consolation is, that the working men of themselves, 
aided by the philanthropic of the other classes, will, by co-opera- 
tion, eventually free themselves from the social bondage in which 
they live, move, and have their being. In order to hasten in 
some measure so desirable a consummation, I am induced to 
offer a few remarks, which experience enables me to make, on 
some of the causes which have proved the. failure of many of 
the co-operative stores, and manufacturing establishments, set 
on foot by the working classes during the last few years, in 
most of our large towns, a few of which have only partially 
succeeded; while the greater part becomin; ily extin- 
guished,’ has been the source of grief, not unmixed with wonder, 
to the friends-of popular progress. 

In the first place, then, I may.state, that the parties who set 
on foot co-operative stores, with the view of supplying them- 
selves with the necessaries, and, it may be, some of the luxuries 
of life, at a cheaper rate than the retail trader either can or will 
supply them at, frequently base their calculation of profits upon 
an erroneous data ; the sakeat unfailing consequence of which 
is, that they feel dissatisfied at the smallness of the dividends; 
and either withdraw altogether from the concern, where that 
course is permitted them, or else slacken in their endeavours to 
uphold it; in either case it becomes paralysed. This is a 
mistake, it will be said, that might by a little care be avoided ;— 
the co-operators ought to endeavour to acquire accurate infor- 
mation regarding every scheme that is submitted to them, 
previous to embarking in it. And this is no doubt true ; but it 
unfortunately happens that they allow themselves to be deluded 
by the fallacious statements of one or more individuals in whom 
they repose confidence, and who generally take the initiative in 
such undertakings. Another cause of failure is the sm: 
amount of capital with which these stores are commenced ; this, 
added to want of experience, it is easy to see, must subject the 
pees interested to many annoyances. The first few purchases 

ing of necessity effected in the locality in which the store is 
situated, often at a cost considerably beyond what they might 

have been acquired for in the best markets, in the majority of 
cases absorbs the entire stock of cash; and hence, when the 





goods come to be retailed, they are found to be either higher 
priced, or of worse quality, than those offered by other traders; 
and hence, too, the reason why, apart from the shareholders, these 
stores meet with so little public patronage. To this catalogue 
of errors I must add the frequent disagreements of the managers, 
caused by the ignorance, obstinacy, and conceit of some of them ; 
together with the incompetency and knavishness of salesmen, 
whose principal recommendation occasionally consists in their 
willingness to undertake the duties of the office at a low salary, 
At other times it happens, that they are appointed to their office, 
and maintained in it, through the personal favour of some 





leading committee-man ; or they will, by a course of intrigues, || 


succeed in extorting the support of a majority of the share- 
holders ; the other portion, being displeased, say all manner of 
evil things against him, and plot his removal, in order to make 
room for a favourite of their own. Under such circumstances, 


the harmonious working of the concern might well be deemed : 


miraculous. 

In opposition to this picture of unworthy salesmen, another 
and better oné as often presents itself, of men who take a heart- 
felt interest in the prosperity of the undertaking, and labour 
most sedulously to accomplish it; but whose endeavours are 
frustrated by the inconsiderate folly of those whom they have 
to serve, who, instead of ascribing want of success to its true 
cause, rail at them, as if, 7 and fettered as they usually 
are, it was in their power greatly to mend matters. 

In manufacturing establishments, started by companies of 
operative shoemakers, tailors, carpenters, and other handicraft- 
men, failure has resulted principally from lack of sufficient 
capital, and from the intemperate and unsteady habits of many 
of them, which caused bickerings and strife, and ended in a 
speedy break up. In many of these undertakings, I am per- 
suaded, that, could the men have gone on labouring steadily, and 
industriously, for a length of time—cheerfully submitting to 
some difficulties and privations, for the sake of the principle 
involved—ultimate success would in all probability have accrued. 
But not finding the advant immediate, and tangible,—to use 
a vulgarism, it was “ No go” with the parties concerned. 

In alluding thus prominently to the errors which working 
men, in their co-operative attempts, are prone to fall into, 
my object, as hinted at before, has been, not to weaken their 
desire to effect their emancipation’ through such agency, but 
rather that, being known and avoided, co-operation may receive 
fair play ; and in that case, I doubt-not, it will bring forth good 
fruit, and in abundance. " 

A LasourReR IN THE CO-OPERATIVE VINEYARD. 
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